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never to be forgotten that the Second Hague Conference was called in 
1907, on the initiative of President Roosevelt, who was led to take this 
step by the appeal of the Interparliamentary Union, which met in the 
United States in 1904. 

The Interparliamentary Union has permanent headquarters at Brus- 
sels, where it is collecting an international library, and where the Coun- 
cil, by whom it is governed, holds stated meetings. 

National groups of the Union have been organized in twenty-two 
countries, and they number 3,328 of the members of the Parliaments 
of these nations. 

The influence of the Union has steadily increased from the date of 
its foundation, and as a point of contact and method of cooperation for 
and between the leaders of the parliaments of the world, it is a practical 
instrumentality of tremendous potency. 

The skill and ability of Secretary General Lange are well demon- 
strated in the make-up and content of this Annuaire. It opens with a 
brief history of the Interparliamentary Union, followed by the statutes 
of the Union, the officials, the annual report of the Secretary General, 
and a record of the proceedings of the Seventeenth Conference, held at 
Geneva in 1913. 

Part II of the Annuaire is a comprehensive collection of current docu- 
ments bearing upon international life, including a complete record of 
the conventions of the Second Hague Conference, and the ratifications 
and adhesions thereto. In this respect it is a useful manual for the desk 
of any one interested in the subject. 

The third issue of the Annuaire contains portraits and eulogies of the 
late Frederic Passy, by Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, and Auguste 
Beernaert, long President of the Council of Ministers of Belgium, by 
A. Houzeau de Lehaie, President of the Belgian Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. S. N. D. North. 



Les Lais de la Guerre Continentale. By Lieutenant Robert Jacomet. 
Preface by M. Louis Renault. Paris: A. Pedone and L. Founder. 
1913. pp. 160. 

In one of its concluding clauses, the Hague Convention of 1907 con- 
tains the requirement that the signatory parties shall issue such instruc- 
tions to their respective land forces as will be calculated to bring their 
internal regulations into harmony with the rules concerning the laws 
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and customs of war on land which are embodied in that instrument. 
The work under examination constitutes, in effect, an effort on the 
part of the Government of the French Republic to provide such a system 
of rules: it may be conceded at the outset that Lieutenant Jacomet's 
manual appears to be well calculated to accomplish the purpose for which 
it was designed: indeed so well has the work been done that the manual 
would be equally applicable to the needs of any Power which took part 
in the Convention of 1907 at The Hague, so clearly and lucidly has it 
been prepared. 

Lieutenant Jacomet, whose attainments are indicated by the title of 
Doctor of Law, begins his work with an enumeration of the international 
agreements which are now in force in respect to the conduct of the opera- 
tions of war on land : these undertakings are seven in number and include 
the Declaration of St. Petersburg of December 11, 1868, forbidding the 
use of explosive projectiles of the smaller calibres; the Declaration of 
The Hague of July 29, 1899, forbidding the employment of artillery 
projectiles having for their sole or chief purpose to disseminate nauseous 
or asphyxiating gases, and a second declaration of the same date pro- 
hibiting the use of bullets which expand or flatten easily in the human 
body: among later agreements are the Geneva Convention of July 6, 
1906 for the amelioration of the condition of the sick and wounded in 
time of war; the Convention of October 18, 1907 in relation to the 
opening of hostilities, and the more important convention reached by 
the conference on the same date in respect to the laws and customs of 
war on land, together with the final act of October 18, 1907 prescribing 
the rights and duties of neutral states and individuals during the exist- 
ence of warfare on land. This undertaking, easily the most important 
and authoritative utterance in relation to the operations of land war- 
fare, receives, as it should, the constant and attentive consideration 
of the author, who warns his readers, however, that the entire body of 
obligatory laws and customs of war is not to be found in the conven- 
tions and declarations above enumerated, and gives especial prominence 
to the requirement of the convention that "in the cases not included in 
the regulations adopted by the Powers, belligerents and populations 
remain under the safeguard and dominion of the principles of the law of 
nations which result from the usages established among civilized states, 
the laws of humanity and the demands of public conscience." 

Lieutenant Jacomet's work takes the form of an orderly and syste- 
matic arrangement of the various authoritative expressions of inter- 
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national public opinion which have been enumerated and which are 
recognized as having the force and sanction of international law; to 
many of these is added a word in the nature of explanatory comment 
which is calculated to make the requirement clear to the class for which 
it was primarily intended — the officers and men of the army of the French 
Republic. The work is well and thoroughly done and bids fair to be of 
great use — not only to professional soldiers, but to the constantly in- 
creasing number of those who are desirous of keeping in touch with 
the present application of the rules of war to cases arising in the course 
of military operations or in fields of military occupation to which they 
properly relate. The world-wide respect with which they are now re- 
garded is indicated by the appeal of the Balkan States to their provi- 
sions: and it is a great step forward that communities like these — and 
some nearer home, have come to acknowledge the existence of a higher 
law than their own immediate advantage in the prosecution of their 
ruthless endeavors to inflict punishment for a real or fancied wrong, and 
to establish their independence of the rule of the Sultan. 

Professor Louis Renault, the great French authority on the laws of 
war, contributes a valuable and interesting preface to Lieutenant Jaco- 
met's manual, in which he asks whether there is in fact a body of obliga- 
tory principles that may be fairly entitled to consideration as the laws 
of continental war. In view of the methods in which war was conducted, 
so late as the begmning of the nineteenth century, when it will be re- 
membered that Wellington himself was obliged to give over to pillage 
the defended towns which were captured by the allied forces in the course 
of the Peninsular War, one is warranted in doubting whether such rules 
do actually exist. But one who has followed in some detail the opera- 
tions of the Russo-Japanese War finds abundant occasion for congratula- 
tion in the scrupulous observance of those rules by the armies of both 
Powers, in spite of almost insurmountable difficulties, in the war which 
was happily closed by the Treaty of Portsmouth. Indeed, progress in 
the laws of war, as in other branches of humanitarian endeavor, has 
been very rapid since the middle of the last century, especially in the 
great conflicts to which France has been a belligerent party; in these 
operations the broad and sure foundations were laid for the present 
conventional systems of regulation, which have behind them the firm 
support of treaty stipulations and the abiding sanction of international 
public opinion, — a force but little reckoned with by the belligerent 
Powers of a century ago. True there have been many sad lapses from 
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grace for, as the professor truly says, "civilized man easily becomes 
barbarous, and crowds but too easily become criminal." 

Professor Renault traces the history and development of the modern 
rules of war in an essay which is worthy of the attention of all those who 
are interested in the operation of those rules and the evolutionary prog- 
ress of usages which have done so much to deprive war of its horrors, 
to restrict its burden^ to the belligerent states and to afford occasion for 
the display of the virtues of humanity and charity in behalf of those 
who are called upon to suffer as the result of its operations. The prepa- 
ration of a similar manual might well engage the attention of the general 
staff, with a view to make known the military requirements of the several 
conventions to which the United States is a signatory party. The 
English War Office has recently issued such a handbook and the lapse 
of time since the conventions were ratified suggests timely action on 
the part of the War Department. Geo. B. Davis. 

The International Mind. By Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1913. pp. 121. 

In this volume the author has brought together five powerful ad- 
dresses delivered by him as chairman of the Lake Mohonk Conferences 
on International Arbitration for the years 1907, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 
1912. While these lack the coherence of a single work, the book fulfils 
to a marked degree the author's desire that it may contribute to a pub- 
lic opinion that shall make possible an independent world judiciary, 
whose decrees "would be enforced by the moral power of the civilized 
nations of the earth," through the growth of an "international mind" 
which "is nothing else than that habit of thinking of foreign relations 
and business, and that habit of dealing with them, which regard the 
several nations of the civilized world as friendly and co-operating equals 
in aiding the progress of civilization, in developing commerce and in- 
dustry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture throughout the 
world." 

The volume is of scarcely less interest as a running commentary on 
recent events affecting world peace. It analyses the modern peace 
movement, particularly in America, suggests a practical program, and 
answers, one by one, the chief arguments which are commonly advanced 
in opposition. With the naval rivalry between England and Germany 
as a text, the question of armaments is dealt with at considerable length, 
and a clear distinction is drawn between disarmament and limitation of 



